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(Interior of Christ-Church,) 


CHRIST CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE. 


Tae church, of which our engraving shows the in- 
terior, is a large and fine building dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity, but is only a fragment of the larger esta- 
lishment of the Priory, of which the foundation was 
taid to have been laid in the Roman era, and which 
doubtless gave rise to the town, and has bequeathed it 
its name; the less known and Saxon name being 
Twynhambourne, descriptive of the situation between 

two streams of the Avon and the Stour, which join 
just below the town, and fall into the sea at Christ- 


’ church Bay. We take the following account of it from 


‘Old England.’ 

The first establishment of the house is lost, as we 
have already stated, in the darkness of ea oe but 
in the twelfth century we find Ralph Flambard, that 
turbulent and oppressive, but able and zealous prelate, 
busily engaged rebuilding the whole, and obtaining 
the necessary funds by seizing the revenues of the 
canons, allowing each of them voy ! a sufficiency for 

subsistence. We may imagine the confusion, the 
dismay, the uproar, though, unfortunately, no Sydney 
Smith was then among the oppressed to record their 
feelings and sentiments, as on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion in our own time. The dean, Godric, resisted the 
bishop with all possible energy, but was, in con- 
sequence, degraded from his office, and obliged to 
seek refuge on the Continent; and though he was 
ultimately allowed to return, it was only in a spirit of 

Obedience to his superior. Flambard, having re- 
moved all opposition, levelled the old buildings to the 
Sround, and raised the new ones, of which consider- 
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able portions exist to this day: these are to be found 
in the nave, the south-western aisle, and the northern 
transept. But let it not be supposed that Flambard 
obtained al! the honours of this mighty work. Accord- 
ing to a legend told by the monkish writers, he had 
supernatural assistance. Whenever the workmen were 
engaged in their labours, there was observed one work- 
man of whom no one could tell from whence he came, 
or what he was, except that he exhibited a most extra- 
ordinary indefatigability in the business of raising the 
monastery, and an equally extraordinary liberality in 
declining to be paid anything for what he had done; 
at the times of refreshment, and of settlement of wages, 
he was ever absent. And so the work progressed, 
until near completion. One day a large beam was 
raised to a particular place, and found, unfortunately, 
to be too short. The interrupted and embarrassed 
workmen were unable to remedy the defect, and 
retired to their dwellings for the day. The next morn- 
ing, when they returned to the church, there was the 
beam in its right position, longer even than was 
required. The strange workman immediately occurred 
to every one’s thoughts; and the general conclusion 
was, that the Saviour himself had been the super- 
natural assistant. The dedication of the pile to Christ 
was in later ages attributed to this circumstance, and 
hence comes the name of Christ Church. Nay, if 
there are ahy persons very anxious about the legend, 
we believe they may yet find some who will show them 
in the church what they hold to be the very miraculous 
beam itself. It is probable that Christ Church was 
originally founded in the earliest days of Christianity 
in England, on the site of a heathen temple, the usua; 
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mode in which the shrewd missionaries of Rome at 
once attested the triumph of the new over the old 
religion, and reconciled the people to the change, by 
adopting their habitual places of worship. In the 
course of the last century there was discovered, in the 
Priory foundations, a cavity about two feet square, that 
had been covered with a stone cemented into the ad- 
joining pavement, and which contained a large quantity 
of bones of birds—herons, bitterns, cocks and hens. 
Warner, a local antiquarian writer, observes that, 
among the Romans, “ many different ies of birds 
were held in high veneration, and carefully preserved 
for the as ge of sacrifice and augural divination. 
Adopting the numerous absurdities of Egyptian 
and Grecian worship, their tolerating conquerors 
had affixed a sacredness to the cock, the hawk, 
the heron, the chicken, and other birds; the bones 
of which, after their decease, were not unfrequently 
deposited within the walls of the temple of the 
deity to whom they were considered as peculiarly 
mC he ag Portions of the Priory yet remain, 
and a Visitor to the neighbourhood occasionally hears 
of the convent garden, now a meadow, of Pa- 
radise, the appropriately named place of recreation 
for the scholars of Christ Church school, and forming 
also a relic of the Priory,—of vestiges of fish-ponds 
and stews. But the church is the only important part 
of the Priory now existing, which, apart from its archi- 
tectural characteristics, exhibits many interesting fea- 
tures. Including St. Mary’s Chapel at the eastern end, 
and the tower at the western, the church extends to 
the distance of three hundred and eleven feet. The 
parts of the building which may be separately distin- 
guished are the Norman remains already noticed, the 
porch or principal entrance, and the tower, with the 
great window nearly thirty feet high. On the under 
sides of the benches of the stalls are a series of satirical 
aud grotesque kar representing, there can be 
little doubt, the monkish opinions of the friars. In 
one is seen a fox with a cock for his clerk, preaching 
to a set of geese, who are greedily imbibing the doc- 
trines he puts forth. In.asecond the people are typi- 
fled by a zany, who, while his back is turned upon his 
dish of porridge, is saved the trouble of eating it by a 
rat. A third exhibits a baboon with a cowl on hi 
head, reposing on a pillow, and exhibiting a swollen 
unch. From what we know of the origin of the 
riars, who sprung up to reform the state of idleness 
and sensuality into which the monks and clergy gene- 
rally had fallen, one would think the last of these pieces 
of carved satire must have told much more strongly 
against its authors than its objects. Another very 
curious carving is the Altar-piece, which Warner sup- 
poses to be coeval with Bishop Flambard. If so, it is 
one of tlie most extraordinary things of the kind exist- 
ing in England. The carving represents the genealogy 
of Christ, by a tree springing from the loins of Jesse. 
On each side is a niche, one containing a statue of 
David, the other Solomon. Above these sit the Virgin 
with the child Jesus, and Joseph, and surrounded by 
the Magi. Projecting heads of an ox and an ass re- 
mind us of the manger, and of the flight to Egypt. 
Still higher are shepherds with their sheep, the former 
looking up toward a group of angels, over whom, at the 
ones 0 carving, extends his protecting arms. 
xclusive of all these figures, which are mostly muti- 
lated, there are niches which contained nine others, 
and there are a host of small figures of saints, thirty- 
two in number, also.in niches, and each bearing his 
i emblem or distinguishing mark. The chief 
individual memories of Christ Church are connected 
with the noble family of the Montacutes, Earls of 
Salisbury. By them was the noble tower at the west 
end erected in the fifteenth century; by them were the 
two small chantries in the north transept raised; by 
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them was the beautiful, but mutilated chapel—to the 
north of the altar—left to excite the admiration of 
visitors to the church by its beauty, to stir ‘at thesame 
time their dee wb oo and warmest indignation 
as it reminded them of the noble and most unhappy 
lady whose fate that mutilation may be said to comie- 
morate. The chapel was erected by Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury, for her own resting-place, when in due 
course of nature she should have need of it. But the 
venerable mother of the eloquent Cardinal Pole, the 
man who had refused to minister to the depraved ap: 
petites of Henry, and subsequently held him up to the 
scorn and abhorrence of the European world, was not 
likely to die a peaceful. death in England during 
that monarch’s lifetime, In 1538 the chief relatives of 
the Cardinal, namely, Lord Montacute and Sir Geo’ 

Pole, his brothers, and the Countess, his mother, were 
suddenly arrested, with the Ht ne of Exeter and 
others, on a vague charge of aiding the’ Cardinal, as 
the King’s enemy; and Geoffrey, the youngest, having 
pleaded guilty and made a confession involving the 
remainder, on’ a promise that lie should be pardoned 
for so doing, the two noblemen were beheaded on 
Tower Hill. A month afterwards, on the ground of 
some alleged discoveries made through the wreck ofa 
French vessel on our shores, fresh arrests took place} 
and parliament was instructed to pass bills of attainder 
against the living mourners of the recent victims-of 
the scaffold,—namely, the Countess of Salisbury, ‘her 
grandson, the child of Lord Montacute, and the widow 
of the Marquis of Exeter, and with them were asso- 
ciated two knights. The Countess was then sevetity 
years of age, but behaved not the less with so: much 
firmness and presence of mind on her examinaiioi 
before the Earl of Soutliampton and the Bishop of 
Ely, that these personages wrote to their employe, 
Cromwell, saying she was more like a strong and cow 
stant man than a woman, and that she demied every: 
thing laid to her charge ; and that it seemed to them 
either that her sons had not made her “ privy or ‘par 
ticipate of the bottom and pit of their stomach, or that 
she must be the most arrant traitress that ever lived.” 
Some of the Countess’s servants were examined, and, 
no doubt, tampered with; stil] no sufficient material 
for a criminal trial was to be obtained. What next? 
Dismissal to their homes, no doubt, under almost any 
other English monarch: not so under the rule of the 
cruel Henry; so a bill for their attainder, without the 
form of a trial, was obtained from the parliament, 
which should be considered scarcely Jess infamous than 
the’ king to allow itself, as it did, to be the constant 
agent of his personal malignity. The two knighis 
were executed; the Marchioness of Exeter was ie 
doned some months later ; and what became of the boy 
does not appear: but as to the Countess, two years 
after the high nobility and commons of England had 
authorized the murders sought at their hands, and 
when men’s minds thought the affair had reached its 
bloody conclusion at Jast, the people of England were 
horrified, those at least whom the never-ceasing whole- 
sale state executions had not entirely brutalized, to 
hear that the aged Countess had been dragged to the 
scaffold after all, on the ground of some new provoca- 
tion given by her son, Cardinal Pole, and that one of 
the most frightful scenes in English history had taken 
place on the occasion of the poor lady’s death. When 
told to lay her head on the block, she answered, “ No# 
my head never committed treason ; if you wil! have it, 
you must take it as you can.” The executioner strove 
to detain her, but she ran swiftly round the scaffold; 
tossing her head from side to side, while the monsters 
struck her with their axes, until at last, with her grey 
hair all dabbled in blood, she was held forcibly to the 
block, and an end put to her misery. There is, as we 
have already partly intimated, an appendant to this 
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awful pi to. be found in the history of Christ 
Coe tt might have been sup that even 


Henry would be glad to let such events pass as soon 
as possible into oblivion; but his satellites knew him 
betier ; so when the commissioners were at work at the 
time of the Reformation, they took care to tell him, in 
relation to their visit to Christ Church—* In the church 
we found a chapel and monument made of Caen stone, 

repared by the late mother of Reginald Pole for her 
li which we have caused to be defaced, and all the 
arms and badges clearly to be delete [erased].” 





WAKES AND BURIALS.—No. II. 
BURIALS. 


One of the first and grandest funeral processions 
upon record is that which accompanied the remains of 
Jacob... We are told that “Joseph went up to bury his 
father, and with him went all the servants of Pharaoh, 
the elders of his house, and a} the elders of the land of 
Egypt, and all the house of Joseph, and his brethren 
and his father’s house; and there went up with him 
both chariots and horsemen, and it was a very great 
company.” The Egyptians have left to the world their 
pyramids and catacombs as abiding evidences of the 
sacredness, they attached to sepulture. The Hebrews 
derived many of their funeral ceremonies from the 
Bespliane, deviating from the customs of that people 
only where a different faith required and distant time 
necessitated. EEmbalmment or interment was, with 
both, the mode of disposing with the dead in the be- 
ginning.. Balming of corpses afterwards pretty ge- 
nerally prevailed, and the men of Jabesh-Gilead are 
the first we read of using it in doing the last offices to 
Sauj.. The Greeks suspended all business and closed 
their shops when their relatives were dead. It was 
customary with them to put a piece of money in their 
mouth, make an oration over them, then place them on 
a funeral pile, which was lighted by the nearest rela- 
tives, while others poured upon it libations of wine, 
&c. The Romans sent out a crier to invite the people 
tothe funeral, just as at the present day messengers 
and circulars are sent round in England. When 
the deceased was carried forth, the hearse was pre- 
ceded by trumpeters, aud old women called “ preefice,” 
who sang songs in praise of the departed ; the children 
and next of kin followed the hearse attired in mourn- 
ing suits. After the oration a finger was cut off, which 
was buried; the remainder of the body was then 
burned, and the ashes gathered in an urn and laid in a 
sepulchre. Ang 
The early Christians deposited the body entire in the 
earth. The bier was carried by the nearest relations, 
and .aecompanied by a band singing psalms, The 
Indians of the present day burn their dead or launch 
them on the sacred waters of the Ganges. The Chinese 
go to the most extravagant expenses in their funerals. 
Fellowes, in his ‘ Asia Minor,’ says of the Greeks, “ The 
outward marks of respect are scarcely visible in their 
burial-grounds, little more being left to mark the place 
of interment than a row of stones indicating the ob- 
long form of the grave ; but a pipe or chimney formed 
of earthenware rises afew inches above the ground and 
eommunicates with the corpse beneath, and down this 
tube libations are poured to the attendant spirit of the 
dead. The custom of hiring women to mourn with cries 
and howlings is also retained by the modern Greeks.” 
4 We see what a close resemblance the early funeral 
nies of all countries bore to each other, and 
oW men in all times and in every Jand combined 
to consider sepulture the most sacred duty owed to 
fellaw-man, because, perhaps, the last. Superstition 
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Christianity absurdities introduced that lessened the 
sublimity of the aie ceremonies transmitted by the 
sons of Noah, and alloyed the poetry and spirit of the 
observance. Thus Aubrey, in his ‘ Miscellanies,’ which 
are among the Lansdowne MSS., describes a custom 
which was in vogue as late as the reign of Charles II. 
“In the county of Hereford,” writes he, “ was an old cus- 
tom at funerals, to hire poor people who were to take 
upon them the sins of the party deceased. One of 
them, a long, lean, ugly, lamentable rascal, lived in a 
cottage on highway. The manner was, that 
when the corpse was brought out and laid on a bier, a 
loaf of bread was brought out and delivered to the 
sin-eater over the corpse, as also a mazar bowl of 
maple, full of beer, which he was to drink up, and 
sixpence in money; in consideration, he took upon 
him, ipso facto, all the sins of the defunct, and freed 
him or her from walking after dead.” 

The ancients seemed to bury wherever they fancied, 
nor were they obliged to carry their dead to a cemetery 
consecrated for public use; each might choose and 
consecrate his own. Joseph of Arimathea had his 
sepulchre in his own garden; Samuel was interred in 
his own house ; Moses, Aaron, Joshua, and all kin 
and great men were buried in mountains. In Chris- 
tendom no burying-places were permitted near Cities 
until after the third century, nor did burials take 
place in or near churches until close on the fourth 
century; hereditary burying-grounds were forbidden 
until the twelfth. 

The ancient Christians continued to follow the cus- 
tom of the Romans in pronouncing orations over their 
dead. Eusebius pronounced a eulogy over Constan- 
tine, Ambrose over Theodosius, and Gregory the bro- 
ther of Basil delivered an oration over the Bishop of 
Antioch. Orations became general among the Chris- 
tians, and after a short time were modified into funerat 
sermons. These were perverted into fulsome panegyric, 
and were weak or ex rated according to the amount 
of the stipend paid for their delivery. Even infamous 
characters have been shameless and callous enough to 
bequeath a sum of money to the clergy on condition of 
their preaching their funera] sermon. Granger men- 
tions a case of a disreputable woman named Cresswe!), 
who desired to have her funeral sermon preached, and 
left ten pounds to the clergyman, but upon the express 
condition that he only spoke well of her. A preacher 
with difficulty was obtained to undertake the task: 
after a sermon on the general ope ge of morality, he 
concluded, saying, “ By the will of the deceased, it is 
expected J should mention her, and say nothing but 
what is well of her. /llI shall say of her therefore is 
—She was born well, she lived well, and she died well, 
for she was born by the name of Cresswell, she lived in 
Clerkenwell, and died in Bridewell.” Funeral sermons 
have long grown into disuse, ‘The celebrated sermons 
on the death of the Princess Charlotte were the last 
public ones. It was the custom in the rural districts 
of England to rey the body to the grave with 
singing, and to strew the way with flowers as it passed. 
Thus Ophelia sings: 

“ White his shroud as the mountain snow, 
Larded with sweet flowers ; 
Which bewept to the grave did not go, 
_ With true-love showers.” 
The flowers which were scattered on the bier or on the 
grave were such as emblemed the condition and fate of 
the dead. Stanley in 1651 wrote as follows :— 


« Strew 
Upon my dismal grave 
Such offerings as ye have, 
Forseken aren and sad yewe, 
For kinder flowers can take no birth, 





and varying faiths introduced much that was ridiculous 
and discrepant, and we find in the middle ages of 


Or growth from such unhappy earth.” 
202 
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Washi Irying deplores the discontinuance of 
these simple and qab-weshing customs, and charges 
civilization with trampling out the poetry of life. The 
Irish ‘ berrin’ still retains every primitive characteristic, 
and when not disgraced by drunken excesses is highly 
caleulated to stir those emotions that spring from 
faith and lead to devotion. The coffin is carried by 
friends, and preceded by a crowd of women whose 
* wild ulujula’ makes the hills re-echo to its mournful 
melody, and roll it along until inanimate nature seems 
to join in the dirge. Immediately after the mourners 
follow boys and girls bearing crosses of lath, painted 
white and festooned with ribands; then comes the 
te sometimes sprinkling holy water as he goes; 

hind the coffin follow the immediate relatives, and 
after those the men who have come to attend the cere- 
mony. Every stranger that meets the sad procession 
takes off his hat and turns a few paces with the funeral ; 
if a woman meets it, she joins the chorus in front for a 
few minutes, and uttering a prayer for the deceased goes 
on her way. The falling of the first clod upon the 
coffin in the grave draws forth the wildest and loudest 
lament, which continues until the grave is covered. 
The crosses which were borne at the funeral are now 
planted at the head and foot, and the grave being 
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yptis wie holy water, the ceremony is ended. 
he burying-grounds of the Irish Roman Catholics 
being mostly remote from towns, the effect of one of 
those simple funerals passing through a quiet valley, 
or winding along some lone ravine, is truly grand and 
impressive. The ‘keen’ is musical and full, and loads 
the very atmosphere with the reality of deep sorrow. 
The red and blue cloaks of the women and long frieze 
‘ trustys’ of the men, seen at a distance have all the 
grace of Grecian drapery, and the crosses decked with 
ribands or flowers show in the slanting sunbeam like 
the wands of a fairy group: besides, they always bury 
in the evening; a time well chosen indeed, for the 
hush of evening, when reposing nature seems to calm 
itself in honour of the last repose of humanity, accords 
well with the solemnity of the office. 

These funerals are confined to the Roman Catholics 
of Connaught and Munster, with a few counties in 
Leinster. The Protestants in no part of Ireland allow 
the ‘mourners,’ while in Ulster neither Roman Catho- 
lies nor Protestants have them. It seems most likely 
that in a few years civilization will have extinguished 
the ‘keen’ of the Irish as well as the poetry of the 
English funerals. 








(Bramber Castle.] 


RAMBLES FROM RAILWAYS. 


Tax Avur, Arun, anp Wzry.—No. II. 


From Henfield we may stroll down to the meadows, 
and along by the river, past the little unassuming 
charch of Beeding, and so round to Bramber ; but it 
will be better to cross the bridge at once on reaching 
the river, and, leaving Asburst on our right, proceed 
directly to Steyning. We need not hurry, though ; the 
river is indeed not so beautiful as it might be, and 
would be, were not its banks kept trim for the conve- 
nience of navigation; but, to make amends, there are 
wide and fertile meadows, well dotted with trees, and with, 





abundance of cattle grazing about them ; and bounded 
by a lofty range of downs, here rising bold and abrupt, 
and there more softl undajating,—seenely, in a word, 
just such as the Candler likes to linger g- Stey- 
ning is an ancient town, and a very interesting one. 
There are too some old houses about it, and the church 
is old and of much beauty. Britton, in his ‘ Archi- 
tectural Antiquities’ (v.210), refers to Steyning church 
as containing some genuine Norman architectural 
features ; Rickman speaks of it as possessing some 
of the finest Norman enriched mouldi with @ 
variety of excellent end elaborate detail which deserves 
attentive study Steyning is a good example of 4 
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sequestered country-town, and perhaps will make a 
more convenient resting-place than Henfield. 

In rambling over this Weald, as the low ground we 
have just come along is called, it should not be for- 
gotten that, though not exactly in this locality, it was 
in this Weald that Mantell’s geological marvels—the 
enormous Iguanodon, the strange Hylosaurus, and 
stranger Pterodactylus—were discovered. The wealden 
formation may be well observed in various parts of the 
valley of the Adur, whose bed, indeed, is formed by a 
fissure in that formation. This is not the place to ge 
into details on that subject ; the reader who wishes for 
Jocal information respecting the wealden formation 
will find it in abundance in Dr. Mantell’s ‘ Geology 
of the South-east of England,’ and a sufficiently full 
account of the remains above referred to, in his 
‘Wonders of Geology.’ The remains themselves are 
a striking feature in the collection at the British 
Museum. 

As we follow our river, we shall soon see before us, 
on an elevation on our right, a fragment of the grey 
old keep of Bramber Castle. It has a picturesque ap- 
pearance as we see it from the river. The mound on 
which it stands is hidden by trees that are carried 
nearly to the summit, and over their tops the rude re- 
main frowns grimly, Seen from a distance, it is not so 
striking, though hardly less singular, Then the high 
ridge of downs behind it comes into view, and Jessens 
its importance ; the magnitude of the hills causing the 
sturdy dark mass to dwindle almost into insignificance. 
But we will ascend the mound, and see what we can 
discover of the old castle. Little, indeed, is left to re- 
ward us, yet enough to trace out something of its extent 
and general plan. Its area within the walls is 560 feet 
from south to north, and 280 from east to west. On 
the east side it was defended by a deep morass, and 
on the south-west and north by a vallum and deep 
ditch, Of the building, the keep alone retains any- 
thing like a relic of its ancient form, and it is grand 
in its ruin—the grandeur of rude magnitude, The 
keep was square; only one of its walls remains, and 
that is tolerably perfect, and of great thickness. Several 
fragments of the outer walls are scattered about, and 
they are also very thick, All are composed of flints 
and rubble, This keep is supposed to be Norman; 
but as a Bramber Castle is mentioned in * Domesday,’ 
there must unquestionably have been a castle here in 
Saxon times. The Saxon castle might have been 
strengthened by De Braose, a Norman follower of 
William, to whom it was given after the Conquest ; and 
the keep was probably ereeted then—if indeed it be 
Norman. De Braose had above forty other manors 
in Sussex given to him at the same time. William de 
Braose, one of his descendants, was oneny the fore- 
most and most powerful of the barons who opposed 
the tyrannical measures of John. That pusillanimous 
monarch, in consequence, endeavoured to seize him 
Ersrately, but, being warned in time, he escaped with 

is family into Ireland. Here he carried on some 
negotiations with John, who, however, as soon as he 
saw them in his power, seized his wife and eldest son, 
and committed them close prisoners to Windsor Castle, 
where they both died —it is said of starvation, De 
Braose escaped to Paris, but did not long survive the 
murder of his wife and child. John gave his estates 
to the Duke of Cornwall, but after his death they were 
restored to a son of De Braose. oe og a a ae — 
wards d by marriage into the hands o e 
al 4 

If we had space, it would not be uninteresting to 
trace the history of Bramber Castle, though there is 
no very important event connected with it. Like most 
Other castles, it was seized and held by the parlia- 
mentary troops; and during the time it was in their 
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possession Charles IT, through the town in dis- 
ise, the streets at time being full of soldiers. 
After it came into the possession of the Howard family 
it was suffered to go to decay ; and it has been said that 
its destruction was caused more by gunpowder, not 
employed in war, but to obtain the materials, than by 
time, Before quitting the mound, there is a point a 
little higher than that on which the castle stands that 
should be ascended. The view from it is a singularly 
fine one, reaching, in one direction, over the flat Weald 
to an immense distance, and along the downs far as the 
Devil's Dyke; and, in the other, away over the sea to 
the trembling verge of the horizon. In this direction 
we have a goodly stretch of land between us and the 
sea, the coast-line being broken by Old Shoreham and 
its newer namesake, and the mid-distance dotted with 
two or three tiny villages; while the little borough of 
Bramber lies snugly below us, and the bare grey ruin 
is at our feet, with the ivy-covered tower of the church 
serving to unite the old keep with the town it over- 
looks. On the slope of the mound on which are the 
ruins of the castle, is Bramber Church, an old building, 
partly Norman ; but it has been repaired and smartened 
of late, so as to look very different from what it did 
when we knew it ten or a dozen yearsago, The re- 
novations are not in keeping with the original: windows 
of quite a different kind have been inserted. 
» Bramber itself is a desolate-looking place—the very 
picture of a rotten borough. There is no trade, and 
the houses are in a tumbling-down condition. The old 
ones—and there were some good-looking ones some 
twenty years back—are all gone, or going ; and in their 
stead miserable hovels are being erected. The whole 
lace has a poverty-stricken air, which is not at all 
essened by its displaying some. faint traces of former 
superiority. Before the passing of the Reform Bil] it 
returned two members to parliament, the number of 
voters being, we believe, somewhere about thirty. It 
was placed in schedule A, and all its little importance 
thereby destroyed. The property in the votes was 
pretty equally divided between the families of Lord 
Calthorp and the Duke of Rutland ; and consequently 
there were sometimes some rather severe election con- 
tests, and not a few election petitions. At one election, 
in 1768, it is said that 1000/, were offered to a poor 
man for his vote,and refused. After this election, 
which was followed by a petition, a compromise was 
effected between the families, and, until the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough by the Reform Bill, each named 
a member, Wilberforce satas member for Bramber 
during several parliaments, and there is an anecdote 
told of him in his Life, that travelling along here once, 
he called to the post-boy to inquire the name of the 
village they were passing through. “ Bramber !” said 
Wilberforce ; “ why, that ’s the place J am member for!” 
The Adur was once a much larger river than it now is ; 
Camden says, “in foregoing times it was wont to carry 
ships with full sail as far as Brember.” 
great charm in pedestrianism, a8 compared with 
any other mode of travelling, is the perfect inde- 
pendence of feeling it imparts. You may go where 
you please, or stay where you please. When the roads 
are dusty, you may turn to the Janes; when the fields 
and meadows become wearisome, you may betake your- 
self to the hills; you need never stay to inquire 
whether there is a carriage-way, and you can always 
make sure of a village inn at night. It is no doubt 
well in travelling to follow the route previously marked 
out, but not too servilely ; many an unexpected tract 
of beauty or interest may open, and he is a dullard who 
will then hesitate to follow it, though at the expense of 
deranging a neatly contrived plan. We told our readers 
we should take them along the Adur and Arun, but 
we did not mean to go so far from home without a 
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ion. And now we intend to lead them a right 

t ramble over the hills for a dozen miles or so. 

who prefer it, however, may follow the river; 

from ae er it runs nearly due south, widening as it 

goes, till, as it approaches Shoreham, it spreads, at every 

tide, over a large space ; and the soil on either 

side shows that it must once have been much wider. 

There is nothing calling for notice till it reaches Shore- 

ham ; it passes by St. Botolph’s and Combe’s, but there 

is nothing of consequence in them, and nothing about 

their little barn-like churches. Of Shoreham we shall 
have somewhat to say when we arrive there. 

But turn your to Bramber-street, and with us 
mount the hill that rises directly before you; there is 
an old road up one side of it, but weaim at the sum- 
mit; it is a stiffish climb on a hot day—but onwards, 
another pull and we are at the top. is some- 
thing strangely refreshing in the breeze that comes 
over these South Downs from the sea. The whole 
man seems strengthened and exhilarated by it. The 
silence and the solitude too produce a feeling of eleva- 
tion, almost of awe, in the mind— 


You feel for a time lifted above earth.” 


Then, what a noble sight is a fine range of downs 
stretching their long varying line far as the eye can 
reach ! downs are always beautiful ;—whether 
thrown by the morning sun into bold and strikingly 
contrasted light and shadow ; brightening in its mid- 
day blaze; melting under its softening influence as it 
sinks into the west; or when that mellow light is shed 
over them all that is seen just after the sun has sunk 
below the horizon; or again, when, on a clear sum- 
mer’s night, they are subjected to the magical power 
of a bright full moon: they are always beautiful. Ask 
Copley Fielding, who, with the eye and hand of genius, 
has seen and depicted them under such various 
aspects ; and he, while confessing their beauty, will tell 
you that there are many phases of it that he could not 
nope to portray. We are not desiring to compare 
our South Downs with the mountains, but we may ad- 
mire Spenser without dis ment to Shakspere. 
Well, we are on the hills, and now whither are we 
going ? Onwards. That is Edburton church below 
us on the north; a pretty little structure in its way, 
with some carving about it we might look at if we 
were by it; you may see its curious leaden font figured 
in ways ‘Rape of Bramber,’ and the place de- 
scribed. But we are bound to the Deviz's Dyke; a 
favourite place of ours, we must even have a peep at 
it once again. See, in yonder ‘coomb’ beneath you 
is a little camp of gipsies, and a snug warm birth 

have found for themselves. If we were Borrow, we 
might patter the crabbed gifano to them ; but as we 
are not, we need not stay longer than to take a peep at 
their oom Fe appearance as they are huddled there 
with their frail houses in that sheltered nook. 

Well, here is the Dyke! Is it not a strange place ? 
A long, narrow, and enormously deep cleft between two 
almost perpendicular hills; you hardly know what to 
liken it to, unless it be a Cyclopean railway-cutting. 
Antiquarians describe it (or rather the hill above it, for 
the dyke is the trough below) as a very large oval en- 
campment, at least a mile in circumference, and only 
accessible by one narrow point of land which is de- 
fended by a very high bank and a broad ditch. They 
add that it was probably formed by the Romans, who 
took advantage of the natural shape of the hills, and 
then by their military.ekill brought it to its present 
state; and that it was nodoubt one of the chain of forts 
that was carried along the summits of these downs. 
The fact of Roman ¢oins having been found here 
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its original formation. The people in the Weald below, 
it is said, were uncommonly pious, and had built so 
many churches and religious houses, that the Evil One 
looked on them with no good will. Finding that 
continued to grow more devout, and turned a deaf e 
to all his emissaries, he one night set boldly to work’te 
scoop out a channel, so as to let in the sea arid's 
them at once. But as it happened, an old woman ita 
cottage hard by, hearing an extraordinary scratcti 
noise outside, seized her rushlight (fer cotton-wicks 
were not in use then) and hobbled out to see what was 
the matter. The wicked one, mistaking her rushlight 
for the rising sun, and startled at its untimely appear 
ance, took to his heels, and nevér came back’ to fitiish 
his malicious pu . So runs one version, and sonie- 
thing like it has appeared in print ; but we must ‘con- 
fess we do not entirely credit it. It does not appeat 
quite feasible. _ The arch-fiend' was, We all know) ‘if 
saintly legends are to be believed, very often outwitted 
in olden tim sometimes by tricks too shallow 
for the shallowest cockney of our day; still that he 
should have mistaken a rushlight for the’rising sun is 
a little too much for our faith—and ‘we are ‘more in- 
clined to adopt the story as we heard it when we were 
young, and used to wander at times hereabout. “ When 
it happened was longer ago than I can-tell,” said, our 
informant, “but as I heard it, I will tell it-to you. There 
dwelt in the valley below.a holy man, who retired 
there from the wicked world, that in solitude,.and 
away from the vanities and cares of, life, he - might 
pursue a course of austere self-denial, and: practise 
without ostentation deeds of benevelence and-m 
His food was of the simplest berbs, his drink water 
from the little brook that ripples along the vale. . But 
only on himself was. his, austerity expended; to every 
one else who. sought him in their distress ‘he: sas 
gentle, kind, and generous. The poor he relieved, the 
sick he healed, the miserable and the unfortunate he 
comforted. Long he lived there, and ever was the.odour 
of his sanctity increasing: ull at length the! arels 
enemy, who had tried as many means to. pervert him 
as ever he expended on St. Anthony, or St. Dunstan, or 
any other famous saint of those saintly times, deter 
mined to sweep him away by one grand mancuvre. 
For this purpose he resolved to cut a tunnel to the 
sea, and this try on a large scale the saint’s powers of 
floating. Having selected a dark night, he besa ‘his 
work ‘in such earnest, that in a few minutes he had 
hollowed out as much as you see. But he was to meet 
with his match. At the moment he began to work, 
our holy personage had intimation of what was going 
on, and taking his lamp and his crucifix, he 8 
sallied forth against the might one; and he prevailed. 
For no sooner did the wicked spirit see the holy man 
approach so armed, than he shouldered his spade aiid 
set off as fast as he could scamper; nor did he ever 
after venture near the valley, which in consequence 
flourished marvellously while the good saint lived. 
And ever since has this place been called the Devil's 
ke.” 

edo not vouch for the truth of this story, but there 
is the Dyke as a standing proof of its verity; and if 
that be not sufficient, there yet remains what ought to 
convince the most sceptical. For the Dyke is not the. 
only scar left behind from that night’s business,’ Some 
five or six hundred yards off are the prints of the fiend’s 
feet, where in his hurry he trod on some boggy turf. 

they are to this day, five or six steps, a 

little bigger than those of an ordinary man (and,. 
strange to say, they are none cloven, so that he must. 
have worked in shoes), and there they are likely to 
remain until some scientific agriculturist is able to. 
turn the grownd to profit. The name of the holy man | 
is irrecoverably lost, and—alas! for all sublunary fame 
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—his most famous deed is being transferred to an old 
woman and her rushlight. 

However the Dyke may have been formed, it is a 
wild-looking place, and a wild place it is too for a 
night-ramble. Strange sights, we have been told, are 
seen here then, and we partly believe it: we have seen 
some, ourselves. But we must away; not, however, 
without directing attention to the magnificent prospect 
from the summit.of the Dyke—unequalled in its way 
in Sussex, perhaps in any of the surrounding counties. 
We shall not attempt to describe it; suffice it that we 
have directed our readers’ attention to it. It is worth 
while to be here on a fine autumnal morning before 
sunrise, to see the mists pass away from over the Weald. 
Large woody tracts retain the moisture long after it 
has exhaled from the adjoining parts, and appear like 
wide and long lakes, giving a peculiar character to 
the scene. . The sun rises over the hills, and often has 
a.grand appearance : 

“Full many a glorious morning have we seen 
Flatter these mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding, pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 


There isa little inn at the top of the Dyke Hill—(a 
windy situation: when there is no wind elsewhere in 
the county, they say you may find plenty there; and we 
have heard it whistle down those chimneys o’nights fa- 
mously)—where the stranger may be accommodated 
with.a bed on the sofa in the little parlour ; and there 
is some convenience in that, for if he is bent on “ pre- 
veriting the sun rising,” he may find it necessary—at 
least’ we have—to make his escape out of the window. 
The ‘Dyke is much frequented by “ gipsy-parties,” of 
which Sussex folk are very fond. In our younger days 
we have been with more than one ‘here, and it was a 
pleasant excuse to mag ocr late, that we might in 
our way home hear the nightingales sing in a wood 
not many miles off; and where else do nightingales 
sing) as they do in Sussex ?~——But we must leave 
this place ; and we shall have a grand walk over the 
downs to Shoreham. 





REFLECTORS FOR TELESCOPES. 


Tre principles on which the construction of telescopes 
tests, and the practical application of such instruments 
to matters of science, involve details rather beyond the 
general scope of these pages ; but the formation of the 
teflectors or specula is rather a curious subject, and at 
the same time one that admits of being described in 
general terms. 

There are, among al! such instruments as telescopes 
and microscopes, two varieties, which are’ separated 
one from another in a marked manner. In one va- 
tiety there is a lens of glass, through which rays of 
light pass; in the other there is a polished or opaque 
mirror, reflector, or from the surface of which 
rays of light are reflected: the former obtain the name 
of refracting telescopes or microscopes; while the latter 
are reflecting. What is meant bya lens, every one who 
has looked through a pair of spectacles, or an opera- 
glass, or an eye-glass can very well determine; for 
Whether these several pieces of glass be convex or 
concaye, they sti]] obtain the designation of Jenses, the 
form of the curve being regulated according to the 
purpose to which the lens is to be applied. But the 
reflectors employed for optical instruments are not so 
familiarly known, and the precautions necessary to 
their, production are but little suspected, except by 
those practically concerned. 

All the polished reflectors employed for these pur- 

are either convex or concave, generally the 
. Sometimes the ornamental glass mirrors of a 
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room are convex, and more rarely concave; but such 
as these are wholly unfitted for the exactness required 
in optical investigations. There is, in the first place, 
a double reflection, one from the glass itself, and one 
from the mercury at the back of it; and the form of the 
curve is not such as is here indi: ble. The reflectors 
are therefore made of some other substance; and an 
alloy of metals has been found the best fitted for this 
purpose. To discover what is the most favourable 
alloy has been a subject of some difficulty; density of 
substance, smoothness of surface, whiteness of colour, 
brilliancy of polish—al! are requisite to the production 
of a good reflector. About sixty years ago, the Rev. 
Mr. Edwards made more than seventy mixtures of 
different kinds of metals, to determine which was best 
fitted for specula. The metals he employed were 
silver, platina, iron, copper, brass, lead, tin, antimony, 
arsenic, bismuth, and zinc; two or more of which he 
combined in various proportions, and tried what kind 
of surface each mixture would produce when polished. 
Some were too soft, some too blue, some too yellow, 
some too rough. Among the whole number he found 
that “the whitest, hardest, and most reflective” mix- 
ture he met with was formed of thirty-two parts copper, 
fifteen tin, one brass, one silver, and one arsenic. is 
mixture differed very little indeed from that which Sir 
Isaac Newton had adopted a century before for his 
reflecting telescope ; and to the present day the mix- 
tures employed Sear a close analogy to the above; 
copper and tin, in the proportion of about two to one, 
being the main and sometimes the only ingredients. 

The processes of casting and polishing the specula 
for large telescopes are such as call for great nicet 
and care. All the accounts which have been publish 
of the construction of Jarge instruments corroborate 
this, and show how much inventive power on the 
of the constructors was required. Sir William 
Herschel’s forty-feet telescope was the final result of 
a long series of experiments on this as well as on other 

arts of telescope-making. In the account of his 

abours which he communicated to the Royal Society 
he said, “When I resided at Bath, I had long been ac- 
quainted with the theory of optics and mechanics, and 
wanted only that experience which is so necessary in 
the practical part of these sciences. This I acquired 
by degrees at that place, where, in my leisure hours, 
by way of amusement, I made for myself several two- 
feet, five-feet, seven-feet, ten-feet, and twenty-fect 
Newtonian telescopes; besides others of the Gregorian 
form, of eight inches, twelve inches, two feet, three 
feet, five feet, and ten feet focal length. My way of 
doing these instruments at that time, when the direct 
method of giving the figure of any of the conic sections 
to specula was sti]l unknown to me, was to have man 
mirrors of each sort cast, and to finish them all as wel 
as I could; then to select by trial the best of them, 
which I preserved; the rest were put by to be re- 
lished. In this manner I made not less than two 
undred seven-feet, a hundred and fifty ten-feet, and 
about eighty twenty-feet mirrors.” 

It was in this way that Herschel qualified himself 
for the construction of his gigantic telescope, which, 
until recently, was the largest in existence. It was 
immediately preceded by one having a reflector or 
speculum thirty-six inches in diameter: in making 
this speculum, the composition of the metal was of too 
brittle a nature, and the speculum cracked in cooling ; 
it was cast a second time, but the furnace gave way 
under the weight, and the melted metal ran into the 
fire. Gaining experience from multitude of trials, 
many of which were failures, he at length formed his 
great speculum, with which he made such important 
astronomical discoveries. The metal of this speculum 
was about fifty inches in diameter, but the portion 
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which was polished and applied to use measured forty- 
eight inches across. The metal was three inches and 
a half in thickness in every part; and its weight, when 
it came from the casting, was somewhat over two 
thousand pounds. 

But the speculum recently made the Earl of 
Rosse exceeds te? ha | else of the kind in magni- 
tude. Its construction cost months of operation, and 
probably years of th t. Almost every part of the 
apparatus peed | to its construction was invented or 

apted by the ear! himself; since, in respect both to 
the casting and the polishing, all the arrangements 
adopted on previous occasions were on far too minia- 
ture a scale for this. 

Sir James South communicated to the ‘Times’ news- 
paper, in April, 1843, an account of the casting of this 
memorable speculum, from which we cannot do better 
than abstract a few details to illustrate this subject, 
A furnace and casting-house were built expressly by 
the earl at his seat (Birr Castle) in Ireland; and Sir 
James South adopted the following curious mode of 
conveying to the mind an idea of the furnace and its 
arrangements:—“ Make one extremity of a line 

i long, and bisect a perpendicular to itself of 
a inches long, and at the other extremity of it bisect 
another perpendicular to itself of 2%, inches; beyond 
which perpendicular extend the first-named line 2} 
inches. Call the first the crane line; the second, the 
chi line; and the third, the mould line. On the 
crane line, at the distances from the chimney line of 
1% 2%, and 34 inches, make dots; on the first of these 
dots place centrally a silver fourpence ; on the second, 
a silver penny ; on the third, a sixpence ; on the centre 
of the chimney line, a shilling ; on each of its extreme 

ints, a silver fourpence ; on the centre of the mould 
ine, a crown; on each of its extreme points, a six- 

nce; and on the uncovered extremity of ‘the crane 
ine, a card of two inches square, so that its sides shall 
be either parallel with or perpendicular to the crane 
line. Now, supposing these several coins and card to 
have the same thickness as the silver fourpences, the 
tout ensemble will indicate an horizontal section of the 
foundry ; for the three fourpences will reptonens the 
crucibles in their furnaces, the yy & e chimney, 
the penny the crane, the crown the bottom of the 
mould, the sixpences the iron pouring-baskets, and 
the card the floor of the annealing-oven. 

All the implements were on a large scale. The three 
furnaces were each nearly six feet square, eight feet 
high, and built of brick. The crucibles (one in each 
furnace) were cast-iron vessels, two feet in diameter 
by thirty inches deep, each weighing about half a ton, 

e pouring-baskets were of iron, with long handles 
projecting from one side. The mould was formed of 
iron hoops, laid closely one within another, with their 
edges upmost; and these edges were all turned in a 
Inthe, so as to give a general convexity to the whole 
assemblage corresponding to the intended concavity of 
the speculum. On this bed a mould of sand was formed 
to the exact size required. 

Thus much for the working apparatus. The ingre- 
dients employed were copper and tin only, in the pro- 
portion of rather more than two of the former to one 
of the latter. When all the arrangements were ready, 
the furnace-fires were lighted ; and the crucibles being 
brought to a proper heat, the metal (which had been 

and broken up, and of which the coupe con- 
sisted of old copper sheathing) was distributed equally 
in the three crucibles. In hours from this time 
the metal was thoroughly melted and ready for the 
casting. le the crane drew each crucible 
out of its furnace, and deposited it in its iron basket, 
The three baskets were near the mould, and at a given 
signal all of them were tilted up, and the ponderous 
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contents poured into the mould. In about twenty 
minutes, when the metal had solidified, an iron ring 
was clamped round the speculum, and the latter was 
hauled along an iron railway from the mould to the 
annealing-oven. This oven, which had been kept at 
a dull red heat for several days, was now charged with 
charcoal, the arches below were supplied with turf, 
and every opening of the oven was built up and 
plastered over. Here the oven and its contents were 
allowed to remain untouched for sixteen weeks, durin 

which the heat died gradually away —this gradua 
cooling being one of the conditions by which annealing 
is effected, or, rather, it is the condition. 

The casting was quite successful, The gigantic 
speculum thus produced was six feet in diameter, five 
inches thick at the centre, five and a half at the edges, 
and weighed more than six thousand pounds. The 
reflecting surface of Herschel's speculum, large as it 
was, was Jess than half that of the here 
described. ‘ 

It will be at once obvious that the surface produced 
by this mode of casting must r much grinding 
and polishing to give it the requisite . .The 
Earl of Rosse had to devise new modes for working 
his enormous lum; but the customary mode is 
somewhat as follows:—A convex elliptical surface of 
lead and tin is formed ; on this is sprinkled fine emery 
powder; and the speculum is worked over and over 
on this roughened surface, zometimes with long strokes 
and sometimes in circles. By this means the rough- 
nesses of the surface are gradually worn away, and the 
concavity of the speculum assumes a spherical form. 
Sometimes convex brass tools, and sometimes a convex 
tool of common blue hones, are used to facilitate the 
grinding. When the surface is thus worked down to 
a fine level, it undergoes a polishing process. A con- 
vex tool is coated with a thin layer of black pitch, and 
with a little colcothar, or calcined vitriol; and the 
speculum, being inverted over this tool or polisher, is 
worked for a long period in various directions, until 
a brilliant and equable polish appears in every part. 
The shape given to the polisher is such that the final 
curve of the polished surface of the speculum is not 
really spherica!, but slightly deviates from it, in accord- 
ance with certain optical Jaws required in reflecting 
instruments, 

The Earl of Rosse so far deviated from the usual 
plan as to place the polisher over the speculum, instead 
of the speculum over the polisher. The speculum was 
made to rotate in a cistern of water, whereby its tem- 


perature was maintained constant during the polishing; 
it was moved by a steam-engine, as was likewise 

polisher. Many interesting details were given respect 
Ing the polishing of this mighty speculum at the last 


meetin 
forwar 


of the British Association; and we may look 
to important astronomical results from its 
use 


It remains only to say, that such specula as these 
are placed at the bottom of the tube of the telescope; 
the upper end of the tube being directed upwards 
towards the sky, and the light of the star or other 
heavenly body being reflected from the concave surface 
of the speculum. The observer views this reflected 
image by means of an eye-piece or lens, adjusted in 
Cperens parts of the tube according to the kind of 
telescope. 

Tt will thus be seen that the formation of the speculum 
of a large telescope involves vast complexity and deli- 
cacy of arrangement; and it will perhaps excite sur- 
prise in the minds of many, that these specula are 
mesle of nih erp but little ming bo a of Aye 
statues, 0 and of guns—copper being in al] four. 
* chief ingredient, and tin the next, if not the only 
other. 





